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arms, projectiles, and substances which are calculated to cause unneces- 
sary pain, are all prohibited." And concerning the duties of neutrals 
he says, "There is a clear responsibility and duty on the part of the 
neutral to see that his territory is not made use of to the injury of the 
belligerent, which duty must be exercised with due care and diligence." 
Absolute and conditional contraband are defined as follows: "The first 
consists in articles which by their nature are primarily and ordinarily 
destined for use in war, such as arms, ammunition, military and naval 
equipment. Conditional contraband consists of those articles which, by 
their character, are not ordinarily for use in war, but which, under certain 
circumstances, may become needful for the prosecution of war. Horses, 
provisions, and coal are instances of this class." 

Some of the chapter headings give a first-rate conception of the con- 
tents. They are as follows: "Independence and Equality of States"; 
"Relations between States in Peace"; "War"; "Neutrality." The 
Hague Conference, together with the Declaration of London, have been 
added in the appendixes. Appendix 9 is of great interest. It is a table 
of signatures, ratifications, adherences, and reservations to The Hague 
Conference of 1907. There is also a table of dates in the present war, 
which shows when diplomatic relations were severed, when war was 
declared, etc. 

The book is full of interesting information put in such simple form 
as to be clear and understandable. It fills a real present need, gives 
much light on the legal side of current war events, and at the same time 
it is dignified and scholarly. 

Ward W. Pierson 

University of Pennsylvania 



Government and Politics of the German Empire. By Fritz-Konrad 
Krxjger. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Co., 1915. 
Pp. 340. 

This book is the first of a series of "Handbooks of Modern Govern- 
ment" planned to meet the demands of American college classes and to 
extend our too provincial interest to problems of government the world 
over. Dr. Kriiger has had predecessors among us in the German field, 
men of the caliber of Howard, Burgess, and Lowell. Without doubt he 
has succeeded better than they in meeting the specific classroom demand. 
Besides his book is brought up to date and associates with purely gov- 
ernmental matter a considerable amount of current political history. 
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Best of all, his book without ever ceasing to be a strictly critical study, 
leaves the impression at every turn of being written from within by a 
person who has practically experienced the German system. Dr. 
Kruger's outlook is middle-class — gut burgerlich. He therefore in the 
main reflects the temper of modern industrial Germany, but, true to the 
principles of a sound scholarship, is not consciously or deliberately unjust 
to the agrarian and working-men groups. The delicate and yet powerful 
articulation of the German government, its remarkable flexibility and 
responsiveness to new conditions, are brought out in an exposition which 
has the merits of simplicity and order but is often a little humdrum and 
academic. It is a source of special gratification that many errors and 
delusions about the German government, entertained among us almost 
with the fervor of articles of faith for no better reason than that they 
seem to flatter our own institutions, are in the course of the argument 
consigned to the dust-bin. Fiat lux — not the support of our bias, but 
our broadened understanding must be the end of college education. An 
excellent critical bibliography completes a book for which a wide college 
vogue is most devoutly to be wished. 

Ferdinand Schevill 
University of Chicago 



The Longshoremen. By Charles B. Barnes. New York: Sur- 
vey Associates, Inc., 1915. 
This is an account that deals principally with the 30,000 or more men 
who load and unload cargoes in the port of New York. This motley 
group of Irish, Scandinavian, German, Italian, Polack, and negro workers 
is shown to be much neglected and misunderstood by the public. The 
best of them are honest, generous, and skilled in their work; the worst 
of them, corresponding to the public's opinion of them generally, are 
loafers, drinkers, and brawlers. "The most conspicuous characteristic 
as well as the most far-reaching evil" of their work is its irregularity. 
Frequent periods of unemployment alternate with periods of work lasting 
thirty or forty hours at a stretch. The average wages are thought to be 
less than $10.00 or $12.00 a week. The very high rate of mortality is 
owing to the fact that the United States is "practically the only nation 
with a large foreign commerce which has absolutely no regulations for 
the protection of men engaged in longshore work." The organized 
efforts of these workmen, largely because of inefficient leadership and the 
uncertainty of their work, have accomplished but little. 



